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HAVE received a number of requests from 
| readers who have visited the Empire Exhibition 

at Glasgow, if we cannot have some souvenir 
in wood to make. So I have had a small Wall 
Plaque designed and hope to be able to publish 
it within a week or two. It will serve as a pleasing 
reminder of this mammoth Exhibition, the size of 


which has to be seen to be believed. 
* * * 


HEN you remember nearly 80,000 people 
WV stroll round its grounds and pavilions in 
comfort daily, you can realize something of 
its magnitude. But of that, more later, when 
the design is published. In the meantime have 
your H.W. delivered regularly to make sure not 
to miss a single copy. 
* * * 
URING the summer months I have been 
D having fewer articles on Electrical matters, 
and increasing our outdoor pastimes. Soon, 
however, there will be a return to the regular 
electrical articles, and in this respect I shall be 
glad to hear of any particular instrument, or 
apparatus, or experiment you would like intro- 
duced. I have warned the Electrical Expert to be 
getting along with some bright ideas and I hope 
to give you some real novelties, as well as practical 
instruction. At the same time I want suggestions 
from you as to what you would like incorporated 
in the Electrical series. 
* * * 


S an extra incentive for you to give some 
A thought to the matter, I shall send a small 
prize to anyone who makes a suggestion 
which I can carry out 
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have an inkling that somebody was for pulling my 
leg! I wonder ? 
* * * 
T was very nice to receive a cutting from J. A. 
| Gresty of Market Drayton, containing much 
interesting detail about the old sailing ship 
the ‘‘ Cutty Sark’’ We have a special interest, 
of course, because our model has been made up 
by keen readers all over the world. ‘The famous 
tea clipper is now resting on the Thames at 
Greenwich, after an adventurous and oft-times 
stormy life. 
* * * 
T is said of her that in spite of regular journeys 
| to China and Australia in all weathers, she 
never sprang a leak. It sounds quaint, but 
in 1889 she had a race against a steamer and 
reached Sydney 4 hours ahead. Her extra speed 
was, of course, a great asset in those days, because 
the first home from China with the new season’s 
tea could always make an extra profit. A good 
average, then from England to China, was about 
100 days—over three months. Compare that 
with the speed of today’s mail steamers—to say 
nothing of the improved comfort ! 
* * * 
66 LIOW me to add that I have had the great 
A pleasure of using a Hobbies Handframe, 
etc. for the past 25 years. That is, of 
coutse, when I have had the precious time to give 
to the hobby. I am sorry to say I cannot find 
sufficient time, owing to my work, to spend on the 
world’s greatest Hobby as I would wish.”” That’s 
what ‘T.R.B. of Eastbourne thinks, and says, about 
it and I am sure there 
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Why would a sparrow be angry if you 
called him a pheasant ? 
“My fo ans Surypu aq pynom nox 


Why did the hen run ? 
"1041 xof ay1 mops 31 asnvoog 


What game is played by a ship ? 
"$801 PUD YII1T 
Why is a weary man like a motor 
wheel ? 
*(pa4d) pasty st ay asnovag 


WHY NOT? 


A man went away and asked his 
secretary at the office to forward 
business correspondence. She wrote 
saying he had the key of the letter 
box. He wrote enclosing the key 
but still received no correspondence. 
+ It’s a tricky little problem you 
should be able to solve. If not turn 
to column 3 for the solution. 


A FIXTURE 


Dolly was ailing, so mother had 
taken her to see the doctor. 

“Put your tongue out, my dear.” 
said he. 

A minute pink tip just showed 
itself. 

“That won’t do,” said the doctor 
heartily. “ Put it right out.” 

“T can’t,” replied Dolly. “ It’s— 
it’s joined at the back.” 


SEE THESE STEPS ? 

Can you believe your eyes? This 
series of steps is not really that at 
all, but is made up of one continuous 
line from top to bottom. Now look 
more carefully and you will see what 
we mean. 


Why is an egg like a drum ? 
"uaqD2q 2qQ UDI YI0g asnvoag 


Can the sardine box ? 
“UDI OJDULOI aY1 ING ‘ONT 
When is a man a reptile ? 
“ULL002Y00Q D Say uaYy AA 
What is it impossible to buy ? 
“daaid aY1 fo pag ay1 sof qaays p 


MORE HOWLERS 
Septuagenarian—a person born in 
September. 
Temperament—one who promises 
never to drink again. 
As the arrow struck his eye, King 
Harold shouted “ A hearse, a hearse, 
my Kingdom for a hearse.” 
Extradition—a newspaper term for 
special paper. 
Cataclysm—what you have to learn in 
Sunday School. 


An indenture is a set of false teeth. 
Plato is the name of the dog in Micky 
Mouse films. 
NO NUMBER PLATE. 
“Hi! What's the idea—you’ve got 
no number plate ? ” 


“Oh, that’s quite all right. 
remember it.” 


I can 


Solution to Last Week’s 
CRICKET X-WORD 


When is a theatrical manager like an 
astronomer ? 
“UDIS MAU D S4aQorsIp BY U2Y AA 


Why are sentries like night and day ? 
*saulo? 42410 
aYy1 SP UOOS sv sa08 auo aY2 asnvoIg 


NATURAL. 

Glasgow is’ laughing at this topical 
story. Bellahouston is, of course, the 
home of the Empire Exhibition, and 
Maryhill are two of its suburbs. 

At the station booking office two 
women and a man were standing. 
The first woman said ‘ Maryhill 
single.” The second woman “ Bella- 
houston single.’’ The man said “ Pat 
Murphy, married.” 
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A MATCH TRICK. 


Take twenty-four matches and 
form them into a square of nine 
smaller squares so that there are 
three rows of three. You are required 
to take away eight matches so that 
two squares only remain. The puzzle 
is tricky unless you know the answer. 
The drawings show you both. Try 
it on a friend. 


A TONGUE TWISTER 
Try and say this quickly : I guaran- 
tee this can-opener can open any can 
a can-opener can open, and if this can- 
opener can’t open any can a can- 
opener can open, I give you this can- 
opener free. 


STILL RUNNING 


The teacher had taught his class 
that the Equator was an imaginary 
line running round the middle of the 
earth. 

He was surprised to hear a few 
days later that one of the “‘ dangers”’ 
of the tropics was the Equator. 

“What makes you say 
Willie ?”” he asked. 

“ You said it was a menagerie lion, 
an’ if it’s running all round the middle 
of the earth it must be dangerous, ’cos 
it’s not caged up.” 


that, 


What is always behind time ? 
*y9019 D fo yIDq ayy 
Why is a fish like a shopkeeper ? 
*saJDs SPY 41 asnvIag 


What will make pies inquisitive ? 
‘may1 fo saids ayput yum § 
When is a fowl’s neck like a bell ? 
“dauuIp Lof BUNA (02) S41 UY AA 


SOLUTION. 


Here is the reason for the non- 
arrival of the correspondence. 

The letter was naturally put by the 
postman into the locked letter box. 
It could have been avoided by sending 
the key in a registered letter, which 
is delivered to some person in order 
that a signature can be obtained of its 
receipt. 


Patterns are 


this week’s issue provide the making 
of another of those interesting units 
in the series of doll’s house kitchen fur- 
niture which we have published recently. 

Here we have a kitchen table and one 
chair, but, of course, we can add to the 
chairs as much as we like by duplicating 
the pattern provided. 

All these models are to scale in pro- 
portion to each other so that gradually 
we shall have built up a complete model 
kitchen and finally provided for it a 
stand and background to make the whole 
assembly complete. All the parts are 
straightforward to cut and very little 
work is required. 


Suitable Finish 


When finished the models are painted or stained 
according to the full size articles. In the 
case of the table this can be left with the wood 
in its natural state or the legs and rails. stained 
dark or just varnished. 

The chair, too, can be stained and varnished, 
but the table top itself should be left in its natural 
state, because later on no doubt the happy owner 
will want to cut table cloths to cover it or to fit 
up an American cloth as a permanent addition. 

If you get the parcel of wood mentioned here 
you will find all the boards of the correct size and 
thickness for the various parts required, and this 
saves a good deal of cutting out. 

Indeed, as several of the pieces are plain rect- 
angles two of the sides of the patterns can be 
pasted down in line with the edge of the wood 
and so save the cutting. In addition it ensures a 
perfectly straight edge. 


Te patterns in the centre pages of 


Complete Patterns 


The patterns are shown full size with the ex- 
ception of the floor, and this has had to be broken 
to get it on the page. All you need do, however, 
is mark off a rectangle on a piece of tin. wood 
4iins. long and 2¢ins. wide. 

Of course, the same applies to the other rect- 
angular patterns where it is a simple matter. to 
transfer their size direct to the wood without 
actually pasting the pattern on to it. Lay the 
paper on the wood carefully, then prick a small 
hole in each corner of the part. Take the paper 
away and link the holes up with a ruler and you 
have the size and shape required. 


MATERIAL SUPPLIED 


dl Parcel of wood.—For making this design we supply a : 
parcel of selected Beech including two (No. 80) Knobs : 
for 1/6 or sent post free 2/-. i 


provided for this 


DOLL’S KITCHEN SET 
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Full size patterns on pages 444 and 445 


The construction should be straightforward, but 
it is best to notice the various parts which join 
each other. , These ase lettered on the patterns, 
but this lettering will not be available after the 
pieces have been cleaned up. 


Lettered Parts 


A good plan, however, is to draw the letter on 
the back of the wood lightly in pencil so you still 
have a reference when the paper is cleaned off. 

On the other hand, after a little study of the 
patterns and the drawing of the finished article, 
there should not be much need for letters at all. 
Take out the parts and test them together after 
cleaning up, as you go along. You may decide to 
cut the table or the chair first—it is immaterial 
which. 


The Table 


The table is straightforward with a plain top 
to which are added four rails, four legs and the 
drawers. First get the legs out in in. wood. 
These taper from a dotted line shown across the 
pattern, and we must also taper down the other 
two sides to correspond with it. 

Now get out the front and back rails. They 
are shown in one pattern but in the case of the 
front the table drawer is cut from the same piece. 
For the back you have a plain outline 4fins. by 
r3ins. 

The front is a similar sized piece, but the pattern 
shown should be pasted down so you can cut out 
a centre. panel. Put a tiny drill hole in one 
corner, and use a saw to go round between the two 
lines shown. This part which comes out is the 
drawer front to be made up later. 

To complete the table, get out the two end rails 
and put all four of them between the legs. Notice 
that each pair is exactly the same size or it will 
throw out the legs of the framework. 
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The legs are set inwards about jin. from the 
edge of the top then the four rails glued between 
them. Note, as shown by the dotted lines on the 
table top pattern, that these rails are not set in 
line with the actual legs but slightly back from 
their front face. 

Get these rails glued firmly between the legs 
and also to the underside of the table top. 

One of the points to be particularly careful of 
is to see the distance between the rails is the same 
in order to allow the drawer to run in and out 
easily. 


The Drawer 


The construction of the drawer itself is shown 
in the detail herewith. Get out the floor, back, 
two ends and the inner front. ‘The four side pieces 
forming the upright frame are glued on to the 
floor then the front cut from the rail is glued on. 

This covers the join of the front and floor and 
fills up the opening in the table itself. In making 


up the drawer, see it will pass through the opening 
in the front rail and rub the edges down lightly 
with glasspaper to make this more comfortable. 

The runners on which the drawer slides are 
made up by two pieces of wood. One is a guide 
and one is a runner and they are glued together as 
shown in the drawing. ach is a similar piece of 
wood, but one is cut from gin. and one from Hin. 
They are glued inside the rails of the table just 


far enough apart to allow the drawer to slide along. 


the floor piece. 


The front of the drawer is fitted with two of 
the tiny knobs (No. 80) which are sunk a little 
way into the hole made with a drill point or bradawl 
and there glued in place. 


The Chair 


The chair is built on the two side frames, the 
seat fitting into the little slot joint at A, and the 
other cross rails being glued between. Notice 
which are plain cross rails and which are shaped as 
well as their position between the sides. 

Here again all rails must be exactly the same 
length or you will not get a good fit for the com- 
pleted article. The two flat ones B form the 
supports back and front under the seat. They 
are not put flush with the front edge of the sides, 
but set back nearly jin. 

The cross rail C is the flat one fitting between 
the bottom rail of the sides. These lettered D 
and KE are the fancy rails of the back. The top 
edge of E should be rounded off to make it more 
shapely and realistic, and is then glued between 
the sides a little way inwards from the top and 
front. ‘The rail D comes Zin. below that. 


Constructional Methods 


The best method of construction is to lay one 
of the sides flat on the bench then glue the rails 
upright on it in their proper position. ‘Then get 
the other side and having glued the edge of the 
rails put it in place. 

Let the whole framework set, then glue the 
edges where the seat will come and slide that piece 
into place into the joints at A. You must be 
careful to test the distance between the sides and 
the slot joints in the chair seat. 

If these are not the same you will either force 
the sides apart or break off the small projecting 
pieces which should fit in place. 

After construction and the glue is all set, give 
the whole thing a final rubbing with glasspaper 
then complete by means of stain and varnish. 
Take care if you are varnishing the front of the 
table, not to apply it to the drawer so it sticks. 


HOBBIES LEAGUE CORRESPONDENCE CLUB 


These Members of Hobbies Lecgue would like to get in touch with other readers and so form pen friendships which will un- 


doubtedly prove interesting to all. 
not only in one’s own country, but all over the world. 


In this way, one has a wide circle of friends and increased knowledge in people and places, 
Members should write direct to the addresses given, stating their full 
address and age, adding any hobbies in which they are interested. 


Hundreds of members have already taken advantage of 


this Correspondence Club in this way and others who wish to do so should notify the Registrar with the necessary particulars. 


NAME 


WANTS FRIENDS 


ADDRESS INTERESTS, Etc. 
Master E. Bowman. Bleach Green, Witton Gilbert, Co. Durham. | Brit. Colonies. Stamps, Fretwork, Woodwork 
and Engineering. 
Manes Kamel 8 Luvy St., Qobeh Gardens, Cairo, Egypt. | England. Anything. 
mogy. 
V. Ruthensamy. c/o 162 Forrest Rd., Overport, Durban, | England, Toronto, | Fretwork, Cig. Cards, Stamps 
S. Africa. Mozambique, Egypt. | and Electricity. 
Maurice Tan, 20 Lorong 28, Geylang, Singapore, S.S. Anywhere. Stamps, Snaps, Fretwork, 
Post Cards and Air Mail 
Government School, Ajalli, Awka District, Envelopes. 
S. A. Uchendu. Onitsha Prov., Nigeria, W. Africa. England. Anything. 
St. Charles Training College, Onitsha 
PD. M. Epo. Town, S. Nigeria. Anywhere. Stamps. 
c/o John O. Ijeh, Contractor, Umu-Ahia, 
V. I. O. Ijeh. S. Nigeria. Anywhere. Anything. 
c/o P. N. Nwoke, Posts & Tells., Onitsha, ; 
Cc. I. C. Nwoke. Nigeria. Anywhere. Anything. 
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You can get great fun from 


A 


CATAMARAN 


CUCEECUUUUEEUOCEOUOOOCTOCRALEURQUGUUUUECUESUCCOCUOOCTECOCCOOUCOEERGRECCUUCTSCRARECOROGUUEFASTCCOOO UTC RREOCCCOUCOREREEECCOUECOCUEECCECCCCUCSORCE CE VEESODSORESUEREEREERERUECODOSESSSARSESERROOODRSOSRGSNOSOORD 


HE catamaran is a type of vessel having 

much to recommend it. It is comparatively 

easy to construct and is as safe as any vessel 

can be. Of course, it is not a speed boat, but is 

excellent for navigating shallow, weed infested 
waters and for river sport generally. 

A side view is given in Fig. 1, which, with the 
end view in Fig. 2 will give a good idea of the 
construction. Make the pontoons first. These 
consist of two boards, nailed to vertical divisions 
A-B. 

Curve the boards to a point at the fore ends ; 
at the rear ends they are curved to leave a flat, 
2ins. wide, to which the rudders will be hung. 
Posts, C-D are nailed to the ends. 


The Pontoons 


They are cut from 2ins. by 4ins. stuff and have 
their outside edges planed to the curve of the sides. 
Get all the outside edges level, trimming them 
with a plane if necessary, so that the sides of the 
pontoons will bed down satisfactorily and not 
leave gaps. 

At FE, glue a 2in. sq. block of wood in the centre 
of the top board underneath, to provide a 
foundation for the screw hook holding the 
mast stays. 

The centre of this should be marked on the 
top of the board by a cross, as a guide to 
fixing the hook. Also draw pencil lines 
across directly above the centre of the 
division pieces as a guide to exactly where 
they are. This will be helpful when fixing 
the cross bars afterwards. 


Use Good Plywood 


Plywood, of a quality that will bend to 
the curve, should be chosen and should 
be cut in strips with the grain running 
across to facilitate the bending. Coat 
the outside edges of the boards, division 
pieces and posts with thick paint, lay 
the plywood over and nail closely in 
contact. 

Where joins in the sides are necessary, 
arrange for these to come over the 
division pieces. At the fore ends butt 
the meeting edges of the plywood neat- 
ly together and at the rear ends, trim 
off level with the flats | 
of posts D. Fig. 3 shows 
the pontoon cut away 
to give construction. 

The sides of the pon- 
toons are to be covered 
with some material, 
calico will do, as the 
water will play havoc 
with the plywood other- 
wise. Cut strips for the 


purpose long enough to reach the full length of 
each side and with an inch to spare, top and 
bottom, for bending over. 


The Covering 


Apply to the sides a coat of thick lead paint, lay 
the calico over and rub well down into contact. 
Make a neat job and avoid creases. Where the 
material meets at the ends, fold together and 
copper tack down. 

The spare inch top and bottom is best glued 
over to hold down securely. Snip the curved 
parts to avoid creases. 

The cross bars, F, G, are now cut to length and 
screwed to the pontoons. Two screws will be 
enough each side and preliminary holes should 
be bored for them. 

Ordinary wood screws are not used for this job, 
but 4in. coach screws, as in Fig. 7, driven in with 
a spanner. These screws will be driven through 
the bars into division A, B, the pencil lines pre- 
viously drawn across being taken as guides for 
boring the holes in the right place. 

Planed slips of wood, 3in. by 1in., are nailed 
along against the edges of the top and 
bottom to cover the turned down edges 
of the calico, as in Fig. 4. | Wider slips 
must be used for the curved ends, the 
outer edges being sawn to the curve to 
correspond. 

Before fixing these, coat the undersides 
of the slips with thick paint to make the 
joints watertight. 

The rudders are cut from tin. thick 
wood, preferably a hardwood 
such as oak or elm, with the 
grain running across the narrow 
part. These fare hinged to the 
rear of the pontoons, as in Fig. 5, 
with roin. T hinges. Fix so that 
the back edges are jin. clear of 
the pontoons, and round the 
edge so that they swing freely. 
In the centres of the tops, 
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The completed craft 
afloat 


drive in a stout screw eye. The rudders are linked 
together by a bar of tin. by 3in. iron. Drill two 
hoies in the iron link the correct distance apart 
and drive the screw eyes through these into the 
rudders. 


Steering Gear 


Lines for steering are tied to the screw eyes, 
and crossed so that the line attached to the left 
rudder comes to the right side of the boat, and 
vice-versa. The ends of these lines can be passed 
through screw eyes or small pulleys, fixed to the 
sides of the platform at convenient spots. 

Now give the whole pontoons two coats of best 
lead paint all over, enamel the iron links, and 
well grease the hinge pins. 

The platform consists of sides and ends, joined 
to a stout floor of T. and G. boards with screws. 
Note the fore ends of the sides are curved and 
taper from 6ins. high at the front to gins. at the 
rear. Fig. 6 shows part of the platform and how 
the mast is supported. 

These supports are cut from rin. thick board, 
are gins. by 12ins. and shaped as shown. The 
top one is screwed to the front of the platform, 
the bottom one to the flooring. Holes are bored 
of a size to admit the mast freely but without 
wobble. 


Sail lines 
12% 
e 
q' 10" 


view, 


Fig. 1—A side view with helpful dimensions of craft and sail 


Fig. 2—An end 


pontoons 


A low seat is provided. This is a gin. wide 
board, of at least rin. thickness. A back is re- 
commended for comfort and is a 4in. wide rail, 
screwed to side supports near each end. Fit the 
supports at a slight backward angle, and as a 
strong joint to the seat is very necessary, groove 
in Hin. deep and screw from beneath, as in Fig. 8. 

The ends of the seat fit between strips of wood 
each side, as shown in dotted lines, so that it 
can be shifted along to the most convenient 
position. Fix the platform to the cross bars with 
bolts and nuts. 


The Mast and Boom 


The mast is a length either of straight grained 
spruce or bamboo, about 2ins. diam., tapering 
to 1}ins. at the top. 

The boom is similar, or can be a trifle less, say 
tjins. diam. ‘To each end of the latter fit a screw 
eye. To hook the boom to the mast, drive in a 
screw hook, as seen in Fig. 1. 

At the top of the mast, fix a hook on which a 
pulley block can be hung for raising the sail. A 
little below this fix a hook each side for the mast 
stays to be attached to. Similar hooks are 


screwed in the pontoon, as shown in Fig. 1. This 
illustration also shows how the mast stays (strong 
lines), are fitted. 


Fig. 3—Cutaway view of 
pontoon showing construc~- 
lion 


showing 


Fig, 4—Fitting 
oie calico 


Fig.7 
Screw fixing 


Fig. 8—Seat supports 
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Calico will do for the sail, a pattern of which 
should be cut out of paper. No difficult job this if 
done the proper way. Paste a few sheets of paper 
together to form a large enough sheet, and mark 
off line A, B on one edge. 

At the correct distance from b, mark off point 
c,and from there and at right angles to a—b draw 
c-d. Connect points a-d and b-d, and cut out. 

Lay the calico flat and free from creases, place 
the pattern over with the edge a-d against the 
selvedge edge of the calico, pin to it, and cut out 
the material, allowing rin. all round for hemming. 

In each angle insert a small piece of material 
to strengthen the corners, and hem all round, 
inserting a length of cord in the hems along a-b 
and b-d. At intervals of gins. fix brass eyelets 
for lashing to the boom and mast. 

Two widths of the material will be required to 
make up the full width of the sail, and the join 
should run parallel with edge a-d. The catamaran 
is now completed, except for minor details. 

The platform, etc., should receive two coats of 


. paint or varnish, also varnish the mast and boom. 


A cleat should be fixed near the bottom of the 
mast to which the line, used for raising the sail in 
position, can be secured. 

A similar cleat should be fixed to the side of 
the platform to hold the line which controls the 
movement of the boom. 


Width. Thickness. } 


: Pontoon boards 4 10ft. Oins. 11ins. lin. : 
} Division pieces 4 Oft. 10ins. 1lins. Itins. 4 
: Posts Tae Oft. 10ins. 4ins. 2ins. : 
: Cross bars iets 5ft. Zins. 2ins. 2ins. : 
: Platform sides 2 6ft. lin. 6ins. lin. H 
: Ends poe 3ft. Zins Gins. lin. - 
Hee ol ae 1 3ft. 4ins. 4ins. lin. : 
: Rudders 2 1ft. Oins. 15ins. tin. H 
a Seat 25+ 1 3ft. dins. ins. Linseed 
i Seat ends 2 Ift. Oins. 4ins. lin. i 
: Back rest Teron 3ft. dins. 4ins. lin. H 
i 2b — 5ft. by 4ft. of hin. or 3/16in. plywood for pontoon } 

sides. H 


: 60ft. lin. T and G floorboarding for platform. t 
: 30ft. tin. by lin. strip and 60ft. jin. by 3in. strip for 
F covering pontoon edges. H 
: 12ft. tin. by lin. strip for seat guides. 
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PHOTO COMPETITION WINNERS 
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little disappointing, seeing that we are offer- 

ing prizes for a variety of subjects of a very 
simple nature—namely Sports, Landscapes and 
Gardens. The quality of the work, too, is not as 
good as we have had in the past. 

Some of the entries really do not quite answer 
to any of the subjects and we should like all 
competitors to watch this point because they 
might be entering a very fine photograph but be 
spoiling their chance of a prize by sending it in 


Tie number of entries for this month is a 


The Prize Winning ‘“‘ Snap ” in the Open Section 
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when there is not a class for that subject. For 
instance, a study of a dog cannot compete in a 
landscape class, and such a print should be kept 
for competing in a class for animals. 


The Open Section 


In the Senior Class the first prize goes to G. E. 
Hewitt of Gainsboro’, for ‘“Young Beekeepers have 
confidence.” We are stretching a point here 
because it could be a garden scene or even a sports 
subject. Photographically, it is very good, as 
regards exposure, developing and printing. 

The second prize is awarded to W. Evenden, of 
Ashford, Kent, for “ Springtime.” A pleasing 
picture, which would have been much better if 
horizontal instead of upright. 

D. Waddingham,of St. Albans, made a very good 
attempt at a difficult subject, which would have 
been greatly improved if the amount of foreground 
could have been reduced. It rather overpowers 
the view. 


Junior Section 


In the Junior Section the first prize must go to 
Peter Bloomfield, Reading, for a snap of Goring- 
on-Thames. ‘This is a nice little picture, but it 
would have been better without the tree on the 
extreme right where all detail is lost. 

Second prize is taken by James Grayshan, of 
Bradford, for the ‘‘Drawbridge and Moat at Wells.” 
Here again the trees overhead are lacking in 
detail, largely because they are under exposed. 

Prizes have been sent to the winners, and we 
hope all those not fortunate now will try again 
in the remaining competitions. There is still an 
opportunity. 


Lots of interesting things in these 


SCOUT NOTES 
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What to Look For 
LTHOUGH a happy camping month, August 
Ai tinged with sadness as far as nature is con- 
cerned, for it tells us of the first approach of 
Autumn. Our friend the Robin will be heard 
telling you in song of this imminent change of 
season. 

However, it is a very pleasant month and troop 
or patrol funds may be augmented by fruit picking 
or helping with the harvest. Wither of these 
occupations proves a pleasant means of doing a 
good turn to the farmer who loans you his field. 
Do not forget to look for Harvest Mice nests in 
the corn. 

The stripping of the fields of their crops will 
drive many of the animals (stoats, weasels, game, 
ete.) who spend the summer therein back to the 
woods and forests. ‘To huntsmen August means 
the starting of the cubbing season. 

Duck and Grouse shooting begins this month, 
and, for those who do not mind going out early in 
the morning, mushrooms may be gathered. A 
good breakfast dish this for camp, but make sure 
they are mushrooms before you eat them. 


The Camping Month 

NCE more the camping month of the year 

has come round again and good camping is 
my sincere wish to you all. ‘There are so 
many campers of various sorts about now that it 
behoves all Scouts to put on their best behaviour 
and not abuse the privileges allowed them in order 
that the many restrictions on camping which are 
found to be necessary may not be applied to the 
Scout movement. 

Remember that how you conduct your camp 
this year may mean everything to the Scouts ten 
years hence. For bad camping will mean more 
restrictions and so future generations will suffer for 
your sins of omission. 

There is a very interesting little pamphlet issued 
by H.Q. on “Camping Rules” and I strongly 
advise all who have time to send for one or ask 
your Scoutmaster to lend you his copy. Study 
this and carry out the suggestions therein and you 
need have no fear of visiting Commissioners. 


Camping Hints 
ae cage covered with muslin and hung 
under a tree makes an ideal cool safe for butter, 
ete., while at camp. The muslin keeps out flies 
and other insects and if hung in the shade keeps 
things fresh and cool. Hang out of reach of 
animals. 
A suitable tree and a few boards and lashing and 
a fine lookout can be made. If a rope ladder is 
used also it can be drawn up and the look-out made 
inaccessible. 


A layer of brown paper between two blankets or 
under a bed greatly increases the warmth of the 
sleeper. 

Great difficulty is often experienced in loosening 
the joints of lightweight and other tent poles. 
Polish the joints with blacklead and this difficulty 
is soon overcome. 

Fat for frying should be thoroughly hot before 
using. When the top of the fat begins to smoke a 
little—that is the time to put your food into it. 
Insufficiently hot fat causes the food cooked in it 
to taste of grease. 


Smile and Win 


VERY Scout should obey the eighth Scout 

Law and as we are now starting our regular 
monthly competitions again, here is one which will 
give us an opportunity of judging whether you are 
a really good eighth law scout or not. 

Send in on a postcard what you consider the 
best joke you have heard lately and a handsome 
prize will be forwarded for the best effort. Con- 
solation prizes will be awarded as well. 

Address your entries to ‘“‘ Scout Competition ” 
Hobbies Weekly, Dereham, Norfolk, and send 
them in by August 13th. 

Some of those jokes heard round the camp fire 
must be worthy of reproduction and we will 
publish the best one submitted in our October 
issue. 

I don’t want you just to copy one out of another 
book because that wouldn’t be fair. There must 
be lots of tales you will actually hear—well, write 
them out and send on to me. 


Air Raid Precautions 


Ee view of the National interest in A.R.P. (the 

abbreviation for Air Raid Precautions) I intend 
giving a few notes.on this subject month by month. 
Scout readers of this magazine may thus be ready 
in case of an emergency to offer their services in 
the various capacities set out for Youth Organisa- 
tions. 

Many older members of the Scouts will remember 
with gratitude the services rendered by Scouts 
during the last war and although we hope and 
believe that such a catastrophe will not happen 
again it will be in accordance with our Scout 
Motto in being prepared to help should the 
necessity arise. 

We will start off with a very brief survey of the 
various gases likely to be used in warfare. Gas 
in the A.R.P. sense is ‘‘ Any chemical substance 
solid, liquid or gas used in warfare for its irritant 
or poisonous effect on the human body,’’ 

Note, therefore, that gas can, in this instance, 
be a solid, a liquid or a gas. 

(To be continued) 
The Skipper 
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The amateur electrician should know these 


POLE-FINDING DEVICES 
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HOSE of our readers whose work is concerned 

with accumulator charging, primary batteries, 

dynamos, electroplating, etc. no doubt will 
often have found the need for quickly determining 
the polarity of a circuit when making connections, 
as it is especially important to see that the current 
passes the right way round, otherwise it may cause 
considerable damage to the work in hand. As, 
for instance, an accidental reversal of accumulator 
polarity when being recharged. 

To guard against such occurrences there are 
various kinds of “ Pole-finders’’ available, and 
although the experienced electrician may not 
often have need of them they are indispensable to 
the amateur. 


Battery Polarity 


Often the trained electrician will be able to 
determine without test which is the positive 
terminal of a primary battery from his knowledge 


of its construction. But those who handle 
batteries infrequently may not always remember 
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Fig. 2—Effect of current 


Fig. 1—Battery Elements 
on Compass needle 


and Poles 


that of the two “elements’”’ in a battery it is 
the one which is acted upon most rapidly—that 
is, wastes away more quickly—that is the negative 
element. 

Consequently, its outside terminal will always 
be the positive pole in the circuit. Fig. 1 will 
explain this apparent contradiction, and make 
clear the distinction between “elements” and 
“poles.” Here there are two simple elements of 
Zine (Zn.) and Carbon (C.), standing in a jar con- 
taining dilute sulphuric acid. 


The Action 


The zinc, being chemically acted upon by the 
acid, becomes electro-positive (+-) to the carbon 
(—) in the solution. If the terminals of the two 
elements are connected together by a wire as 
shown by the dotted line, current would flow round 
the circuit in the direction shown by the arrows. 

But if current goes in at one end of an element 
it must come out at the other. Hence the carbon 
is negative in the cell but its outer or terminal 
end is positive to the circuit as a whole, the 


positive being the terminal at which current leaves 
the cell. 

Nearly all primary batteries in commercial use 
have carbon for one of the elements and we know 
therefore that carbon not being chemically acted 
upon its outer terminal will always be positive. 


Accumulator Polarity 


With the ordinary lead-acid accumulators it is 
also easy to determine the polarity from inspec- 
tion, provided the plates are visible and not sealed 
in. For the positive terminal will be that attached 
to the chocolate coloured set of plates, while the 
negative pole will be that connected to the grey 
set of plates. 

In such cases as this, a casual glance is sufficient, 
but when the battery elements are sealed into an 
opaque case with only the terminals visible, and 
perhaps the original marking to distinguish the 
polarity has disappeared, it is then that some form 
of polarity finder becomes essential. 

Most of these devices are quite simple, but they 
do not seem to be very familiar to most workers, 
Some are electro-magnetic, others are electro- 
chemical in action. The latter are the more 
sensitive where small current values or low 
potentials are concerned, 


Magnetic Pole-finders 


The first of these is the Compass Detector. 
Any ordinary compass with a freely pivoted 
needle about 1jins. long will serve the purpose, 
and if held directly underneath and parallel with 
a wire forming part of the electric circuit it will 
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Fig. 3—Deflection of Com- 
pass with current reversal. 


Fig. 5—Polarity test with 
Lead strips. 


Fig. 4—Liquid Pole-finder 


deflect either to the right or the left when the 
circuit is closed, according to the direction of the 
current, thus indicating the polarity. 

This is explained by reference to Fig. 2 and 
Fig. 3, and depends upon very simple first prin- 
ciples. When a wire is carrying current it be- 
comes the seat of a magnetic field, the direction 
of which depends upon the direction in which 
current is flowing. 

In Fig. 2, A represents a battery, B C a straight 
wire, and N S a magnetic compass needle, the 
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wire being placed parallel with the axis of the 
needle when the latter is at rest, and as close to 
it as possible, 

If the battery circuit is now completed current 
will flow from its positive + terminal through B C 
in the direction of the arrow heads, setting up a 
magnetic field around it as indicated by the 
curved arrows. 

This field naturally reacts upon the poles of the 
compass needle and according to the laws of the 
magnetic circuit that ‘‘ Like Poles Repel” and 
“Unlike Poles Attract’ the needle will be de- 
flected left-handedly in the direction shown by 
its dotted outline. If the current in the wire is 
reversed in direction the needle will at once deflect 
in the opposite direction. 

Fig. 3 shows these two conditions looking at the 
north end of the compass needle end-on. The 
figure on the left represents current passing along 
the wire away from the observer, and that on the 
right the conditions when coming towards him. 

From the deflection of the needle, therefore, the 
direction of the current will be known and the 
consequent polarity of the battery terminals 
supplying it. 


Galvanometers as Pole-finders 


There are some forms of galvanometers and 
voltmeters used for general testing purposes in 
which the deflections are due to the current 
affecting a small internal permanent magnet. 
such instruments usually have their terminals 
plainly marked + and —. If, when connected 
to the circuit, of which the polarity is unknown, 
the needle deflects towards the right it is proof 
that the wire attached to the positive terminal 
comes from the positive of the battery. But if it 
deflects in the reverse direction that wire which 
is attached to the marked positive instrument 
terminal will be the one connected to the negative 
battery terminal. 

Such instruments as these can therefore be used 
as Pole-finders, if the above fact is borne in mind. 


Liquid Pole-finders 


This class of pole-finder depends upon the 
electrolytic effect of current upon certain chemicals 
in solution. 

One form consists of a glass tube, sealed at both 
ends with metal caps which form the terminals, 
containing water made slightly acid to render it 
a conductor of electricity. 

The metal caps have pins which project into 
the solution, and when a direct current is passed 
through the tube the water is decomposed into 
its two constituent gases, hydrogen and oxygen. 
The oxygen collects in bubbles at the positive, 
and the hydrogen at the negative terminal. 

Since there is twice the volume of hydrogen as 
of oxygen that terminal which is the more thickly 
covered with bubbles will be the negative (Fig. 4). 


Another Method 

Another simple liquid test for polarity is to 
immerse two small strips of clean sheet lead into 
a jar containing accumulator acid (Fig. 5). After 


the current has been passing a short time one 
strip C will turn a chocolate colour, while the other 
strip G remains grey. 

The chocolate strip is the one which has been 
attached to the positive pole. 


Pole-finding Papers 


It is not always convenient to deal with liquid 
pole-finders, and a very handy and portable type is 
that which takes the form of a chemically sensi- 
tised paper. Cut into strips and bound into small 
books this can be carried in the pocket and when 
required a strip can be torn out. 

The strip requires to be moistened with clean 
water and the ends of the two wires to be tested 
laid upon it about a Jin. apart, when one pole 
will be permanently marked if the supply is direct 
current, but not if it is alternating. 

One kind of test paper is the iodine-starch 
combination and in this the positive wire stains 
the paper purple where it touches. Another kind 
of test paper employs the chemical known as 
Phenolphthalein. This turns pink round the 
negative wire, but does not discolour at the 
positive. 


How to Make 


The iodine-starch pole-finding paper is easy to 
make up, the process being as follows. Dissolve 
half an ounce of saltpetre and half an ounce of 
potassium iodide in half a pint of warm water. 

One ounce of starch is then made into a thick 
cream with a few drops of cold water, and half a 
pint of boiling water then poured on it stirring 
vigorously until it becomes ‘“‘ cooked.” Add to 
this the ready-made solution of iodide while still 
warm, and stir well, the final product being very 
little thicker than water. 

When cold, strips of white chemical filter paper 
in. wide are drawn through the mixture and hung 
on a line to dry. This is preferably done in the 
dark or the paper may discolour. 

When quite dry, the paper strips may be cut 
into 2in. lengths and pinned together in packets 
or “ books ”’ of 25 or 50 leaves, secured at one end 
by a brass paper fastener. This paper is non- 
poisonous and may be moistened by the tongue 
when required for use. 


Neon Polarity Indicators 


Finally there are one or two devices on the 
market, such as the “ Voltascope’’ and the 
“ Test-o-Lite,’’ which consist of small neon gas- 
filled bulbs with two flexible electrodes or spike 
contacts in series with a very high resistance. 

The primary use of such instruments is to trace 
faults in wiring, and to distinguish between the 
“live’”’ and the ‘neutral’ side of a circuit. 

They also serve to show the difference between 
direct and alternating current, as either contact 
will cause the lamp to glow when applied to the 
terminal of an A.C. circuit, but only one if it is 
De 

The latter peculiarity makes it possible to use 
the instrument also as a polarity indicator when 
the circuit is supplied with direct current. 
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WHY NOT JOIN A 


MODEL 
AEROPLANE CLUB? 


There are over 150 in this Country, 
and you are sure to be living near 
to at least one of them. 


The names and addresses of all these 

Clubs are published in the August 

issue of the 

AERO MODELLER 

ON SALE JULY 20th 
3 


Price 6d. for 56 pages all about 
Model Aeroplanes. 


A Watching Smith, the old clock sighed, ‘ It’s rather 
A shame to get into a lather. 
| Let me put you right 
What you need is FLUXITE., 


f { | ‘sy sy I learned that much from your grandfather!” 
ms 


See that FLUXITE is always by you—in the house 


o > —garage — workshop — wherever speedy soldering is 
eat 5 needed. Used for 30 years in Government Works and 
te ye re by leading Engineers and Manufacturers. 
Se- a, OF ALL IRONMONGERS IN TINS 
=e 4d., 8d., 1/4 and 2/8 
Ask to see the FLUXITE SMALL SPACE SOLDERING SET—compact 
but substantial—complete with full instructions— 7/6 
Write for Free Book on the Art of “SOFT” SOLDERING and ask for Leaflet on 
CASE, HARDENING STEEL and TEMPERING TOOLS with FLUXITE. 


: TO CYCLISTS! Your wheels will NOT keep round and true i 
: unless the spokes a arate: tied with fine wire at the crossings ; 
+ SOLDERED. makes a much stronger wheel. It’s simple : 

: with—F TOxITE hes IMPORTANT. 


THE FLUXITE GUN 


is always ready to put “‘Fluxite” 

on the soldering job instantly. 
A little pressure places the 
right quantity on the right spot 
and one charging lasts for ages. 


Price A 
“A 


IT SIMPLIFIES ALL SOLDERING 


FLUXITELIMITED, Dept. H., Dragon Works, Bermondsey St., S.E. 


“«L” SECTION 


i ex Win. 43d. length. 4/- dor. | 
i+Exdin. Sd. length. ‘ae dee 


This is sound quali 


hulls, toys, kiddies’ 


Size Each 
Bin. x gin. ... 5d. 
din.x yin... Ide 


tin.xdin. 4. Ide 


: “T” SECTION 
i fe Xin. 6d, length, 5/6 doz. 6in.xXixin. 1/2 


to work with knife or saw and is used by thousands of 
model aeroplane builders. Use it, too, for model boat 


things. Balsa Wood is the wood without a substitute. 


2in.X Yin. ... 34d. 
Sin.X yin. ... 44d. 
6in. xX yyin. ... Bhd. 


tin.xXdin. «Nb. 


ty Balsa Wood. It is amazingly easy 


building bricks, and a host of other 


3ft. LENGTHS oes ; 


: : i Half the 
oz. ize Each Doz. } Ps 
3/9 tin.xdin. .. 2d Ilo} Weight 


10d. éin.xtin. 2. 1/5 15/9} 
3/3 tak ay se of CORK 


4/3 Gin.xfin. . 18 19 § postage—There is a 
8/- tin. x}in. ... 3$d. 3/3 | minimum charge of 
Id. f}in.xdin. .. Tha. The | s. to, cover postage 
1/4 Mande Malet ee 


i 6in.xth. ... INbd. 10/6 lin.xfin. ... Std. 5/3 
? in.xayin. .. Ltd. 


1/8 dinixtin, cia Tide 7) : Hobbies Ltd. 


13/6 2in.xfin, ... WIE 13/- Dereham 
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FRONT (INNER 


BACK OF DRAWER AND ; 
FRONT, CUT ONE OF EACH - 


CHAIR SEAT 
CUT ONE Wo. 
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DOLL’S KITCHEN TABLE 
and CHAIR SET 


Design No. 2233 See page 435 


—_—- 


TABLE, END RAIL, 
CUT TWO Yio, 


TABLE, FRONT RA/L, 


es. CUT ONE 2b IN. 
KNOB No. 80 
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SONOLE LEA, ODL FUERT SEIN, 


FRONT RAIL 
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tee TOP OF TABLE, CUT ONE ¥i6n.. 
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Tray Handles I4d. ft. Grooved Moulding 


1/3 doz. In Hazel Pine with 
Post extra = i J 


Copper-bronze tinisn, Amaz” 
ing value. Better quality 


1 D from 1/8 groove. For cut-out 

41 e oo pair. \ qo calendars, etc. 

2. «Pair write for HOBBIES LTD. 
DEREHAM. 


; ist. 
HabbiestEugie me oe a 


Dereham, 


A Handle or Knob 
for every Job 


In the Hobbies range you are 
almost certain to see just the 
Handle or Knob you want—at 
the price you want to pay. 


This is the 
most popu- 
lar fretwork 
handframe 
in the world. 


HOBBIES 
LEVER FRAME 


Prices The top lever is a special eaters, See the 
giving instantaneous tension to the 1938 
ae % sawblade. The lower wooden knob ee 
I6in. 5/- may be turned to raise“or lower the 
isin. 5/3 bottom saw clamp, to give the book Hobbies Ltd., 
Postage 6d. precise tension required. for full Dereham, 
range. Norfolk 


and Branches, 


Hobbies Ltd. Dereham. 


Keep Your Tools where You can find them 


Don’t let your tools lie about just anywhere. Keep them neat and tidy in 
Score say Hobbies Tool Racks and Clips. Cheap to buy they give lasting service. 


2/3 dozen 
Postage 4d. 


TOOL RACK—13ins. long, 1/6 Post4d. 18ins. long 2/- Post od. 
HOBBIES LTD., DEREHAM. Branches and Agents in principal towns. 


Are you all right for HINGES? 


You need hinges for practically every woodwork w 
job, Hinges for light fretwork articles or the 
heavier jobs of carpentry—ornamental hinges for 
decorative purposes—long hinges for cabinet lids. 
You can buy them all from Hobbies—and at right 
prices! All are in brass except where otherwise 


stated, 
Add 13d, extra when 
ordering by post. Screws 
are not included, 


STRUT HINGE 
No. 5369. iin. wide. 
Price 2d. each. 


LIGHT BRASS HINGES 
fin, 1d. fin. id. fin. 1d. lin. 2d. Ltin. 23d. 
lhin. 3d. 2in. 5d. per pair. 
STOUT BRASS HINGES 
sin. 2kd. lin. 3d. bin. 34d. Lin. 43d. 2in, Sd. FAS EAS 
een = gies 1d, pee” pal: SCREENHINGE = NSN 
STRUT HINGE wood. Price Std.ea. FANCY HINGE 


No, in, wide. ‘ _No. 5308 in two sizes. 
FANCY HINGE i SEE ee Wider Eee wit te Seles pie tad pele a Sdipair. 
No. 5379 1tin. wide. Fix with fine brass nails 


Price 3d. per pair. HOBBIES Ltd., DEREHAM NORFOLK 


and branches and agencies everywhere. 
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COMBINED GARDEN FRAME 
| AND TOOL SHED 
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to hold their tools and implements. Even 

those already possessing one may well 
prefer to build something smaller and more 
compact for their tools and so be free to use the 
original shed for more extensive use. It is sur- 
prising how small a shelter will hold all the 
necessary tools for garden use. 

The one illustrated, for instance, will hold garden 
roller and grass cutter, as well as spades, etc., and 
is provided with a compartment above, glass 
covered, for urging on seeds in the spring and 
storing plants through the winter. 

Its construction is quite simple, any amateur 
carpenter can make it, and not expensive as it 
can be built in red deal. 


To Suit Your Needs 

First, as regards dimensions. ‘These must vary 
according to what the shed is required to shelter. 
The height can be calculated by adding the distance 
A-B to that of the compartment above. Distance 
A-B can be anything reasonable, say 3ft., if only 
such tools as spades, etc. are to be housed. Hf, 
however, taller tools are to be stored, then the 
height should be increased accordingly. 
“Do not make it too much though or it will be 
inconvenient to reach the compartment above. 
In certain cases it will be better to increase the 
length of the shed so that tools, with long handles, 
can rest horizontally. 


Le keen gardeners need some kind of shed 
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A useful and practicalfarticle for 
the small garden 
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As regards length, 3ft. or so will be enough, 
unless both roller and mower are to be accom- 
modated as well as the tools already mentioned. 

If in doubt, take the combined widths of roller 
and mower, add a foot and make the total the 
length of the shed. Simple enough. 


The Floor 


Make the floor first. This consists of tin. 
thick T and G boards nailed to 1in. by 2in. battens. 
The boards can run lengthwise or back to front 
but, in either case, the battens must be short 
of the front edge of the floor to allow the bevelled 
step to fit beneath. Make the floor the full length 
and depth of the shed. 

For the ends cut enough lengths of rin, match- 
boarding to make up the height and nail to side 
battens of rin. by 2in. stuff. The top is sloped 
off as seen in Fig. 2. Keep the battens rin. short 
of the bottom edge. At A nail across a rin. sq. 
fillet. 

The two ends are now placed at either end of 
the floor, the battens actually resting on the floor, 
and are nailed to the edges of the floor boards. 
Turn over carefully and drive nails through the 
floor into the battens. 


Back and Front 

The back and front boards (matchboards 
again) are nailed across. The front boards only 
extend down to the batten A. Both back and 
front do not reach the full length but 
only to the end battens, therefore they 
are nailed to them. 

This will leave the cut-ends of both 
side and end boards exposed so in the 
angle thus left nail a rin. sq. fillet down. 
See detail of back corner, Fig. 3. 

Fig. 1 shows a perspective view of 
the construction, the angle fillets men- 
tioned being cut away one side to 
reveal the ends of the boards they 
cover at the front corners. 

Ventilation Holes 

On the inside, nail a fillet along back 
and front, level with fillets A at the 
ends. The boards, forming the bottom 
of the top compartment, are nailed to 
these fillets. 

Four holes are bored through this bot- 
tom near each end to allow air to cir- 
culate from the cupboard space beneath. 
A division is useful. T. and G boards will 
do for this, nailed to the bottom of the 
compartment and the back and fixed 
between beads to the floor. Fig. 1 
shows the whole at this stage and should 
make all clear. 


The bevelled step is a piece of 2in. by 4in. wood, 
shaped as in Fig. 4, the back edge being rebated 
rin. wide to fit beneath the floorboards and the 
top bevelled off as shown. 

Trim it each end to fit round the angle fillets 
at the corners, fit in place and secure with nails 
through the floor. It may be mentioned that the 
provision of this step is to facilitate running in 
the roller and mower. It can be omitted if those 
implements are not included. 

The two doors are plainly shown in the general 
view of the completed shed. Just and G boards, 
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Hinge the frame to the back of the shed with 
tin. by 2in. steel butt hinges and let it overlap 
tin. all round. 


Cover 


In favourable weather the lid should be raised 
for ventilation, and to keep it up, cut two pieces 
of wood r2ins. long and fix one each side with 
a screw, as at B. These, when raised, will support 
the lid quite well. This completes the woodwork. 

Give the underside of the floor and battens a 


Floor 
X 


Bevelled 
step 


Fig. 3—Cor- 


ner detail Wh men 


‘Beads 


Fig. 6—Cross 
section through 
lid frame 


Fig. 1—Perspective view of construction 


shown. Now for the rooflight which forms the lid, 

This should measure rin. larger all round than 
the shed. Make the sides and back of rin. by 
2}in. wood and the front piece #in. by 2in., fit 
together to form a frame with a halved joint at 
the corners, well glued and nailed, as in Fig, 5. 
The intermediate bars, three of which will be 
required, are in. by t}ins., and are notched into 
the back rail and rebated to fit over the front 
one as shown. 

To form a rebate for the glass, fix gin. by 3in. 
beads, or slips, round, as shown in the cross 
section, Fig. 6. ‘The beads should be level with 
the front rail. 


Fig. 2—Ends of shed 
nailed to battens and hinged with T hinges, as 


Fig. 5—Jointing glazed lid 
coat of creosote to protect against damp. Then 
apply a coat of paint to the shed, inside and out. 

To*glaze the lid, first press putty in the rebates, 
then lay the glass on top and press well down 
until the putty is only }in. thick. Strip off super- 
fluous putty squeezed out underneath and drive in 
a few sprigs over the glass to keep it firmly down. 
Now apply a finishing coat of paint all over. 

In cold, frosty weather a small lamp should be 
kept lighted in the shed. ‘This will warm the air 
sufficiently to ward off any danger to the plants 
arising from frosts. 

Only a small lamp is needed, and it can be placed 
on the floor where no danger of fire is likely to 
occur. 


Galleon Bases—(Continued from opposite page) 


Four square feet glued on at the corners under- 
neath add to the finished appearance. Frequently, 
a plain box or casket can be greatly helped in 
appearance by adding a more or less decorated 
base (see Fig. 4) how this can be done. If the box 
is square or oblong and with square sides, a 
shallow box without a bottom is first made to 
the same size as the casket itself. Add a top to 
this box and around the four sides is then fitted 
Hobbies No. 24 moulding. 

~ Around the base of the sides a heavier moulding 
(Hobbies No. 21), gives a really solid appearance. 


The angles inside the shallow box are strengthened 
by angle fillet. . 

For galleon bases, plain oak could hardly be 
beaten, although a light staining often softens 
them down. Painted ,bases seldom look so good 
as stained or varnished ones. 

A base for a cabinet or an intricate casket would 
look well if ebonized and then varnished. 

If the base described in Fig. 3 is to take, say, 
a waterline model of a liner, then the top surface 
should be painted to represent the sea, either 
oil or poster colour being used for this purpose. 
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BASES FOR MODEL GALLEONS 


a) 


E have from time to time been asked to 

\ X/ supply designs for the bases of model 

galleons, ships engines, etc., and this week 

we are giving a few suggestions which may be 
worked up. 

In Fig. 1 is shown a good all-round type of base, 
where, to form the lower member, four pieces of 
thick wood are mitred up and glued, and a second 
thicker piece put on the top to give solidity to the 
whole. 

The upper member must be set out to allow a 
margin around the under base, and should be 
either chamfered around the top or rounded off. 


Shape to the Hull 


The actual rests for the galleon must, of course, 
be shaped to correspond with the hull of the boat. 
The true shape can be got by first cutting a card- 
board templet and testing it against the model in 
hand. ‘Then, transfer the outline to the wood and 
cut round with the fretsaw. 

In Fig. 2 we show two plainer types of bases, 
but which require perhaps a little more work and 
fitting. The base at A consists of a long strip of 
wood, the length ,of course, being set according 
to the length of the model. 

At certain distances from each end of the strip, 
sinkings are cut with the tenon saw or fretsaw as 
shown in the diagram in the circle at the top. 
Into these recesses the uprights are glued after 
being shaped and fitted. 


Recess Shapes 


The shaped chamfers along the edges of the 
middle strip should be marked out for length and 
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width and cut in with a sharp{chisel. 
recess made in each upright to fit that of the base 
so that a perfectly strong joint results. 

In the larger circle in Fig. 2 (B), another base 


There is a 


of similar design is shown. In this a flat strip is 
adapted with rounded ends, but no cut out recess, 
and the uprights are simply glued and screwed 
through to it. 


The Simplest Form 


This base is undoubtedly the simplest to make 
and requires but little wood. For models of a 
different type from galleons, we should suggest a 
base of perhaps a little heavier make, as no doubt 
the length and breadth will be much greater. 

The detail of one angle of a built-up base is 
shown in Fig. 3. In this base there is a frame of 
flat deal wood halved together at the corners and 
glued and screwed together. 

On this frame is glued and nailed a sheet of 
sound plywood cut exactly to the same size as the 
frame. Then on all four edges around this is 
fixed a moulding of such width that the deal frame 
and half the thickness of the plywood are covered. 

A base of this construction is very strong, and 
sizes up to 24 or even 30 inches by about 6 to 8 
inches in width, can be made this way. 

For, say a 24in. length of frame, the deal strips 
should be not less than thins. wide, and above 
this length the frame should be strengthened in 
the middle by a cross rail half-lapped into the 
long side rails. 


Moulded Edging 


Hobbies No. 303 Moulding which can be got 
in }in., rin. and r}in. widths, make admirable edge 
finishings for a base, while for a heavier type of 
base, Hobbies No. 17 moulding would be very 
suitable. In using the mouldings, mark and cut 
the mitres accurately. 

(Continued on opposite page) 


Fig. 1—Framework and supports 


Fig. 2—A simple shaped base 
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Fig. 4—A box formation 


Some of the jobs for you in 


THE GARDEN 


IN AUGUST 
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The Vegetable Plot 


PRING sown onions will need attention 
S during August. In the warmer parts of the 

country and in early situations these should 
be lifted and laid out on shelves to dry before 
storing. 

Where the onions are not yet ready for lifting 
the tops of the thick necked bulbs should be bent 
over for a week or two when they will be ready to 
be taken up for drying and storing. 

It is a good time to make a sowing of winter 
onions. The bed should be well prepared and made 
firm as onions more than most plants need a really 
firm seed bed. 

If a sowing of cabbage was made early last 
month the young plants will be ready for thinning, 
if the weather is dry they should also be well 
watered now and again. 


Thin the Spinach 


Another vegetable which will need carefully 
thinning at this time is July sown spinach. August 
is also the best month for cutting and drying many 
favourite herbs. | When cut the herbs are hung to 
dry in a cool shady position. 

‘Tomatoes will need looking after just now to get 
the best from them. Under ordinary weather 
conditions the fruit should be ripening steadily and 
it is a good plan during the first ten days of this 
month to stop the plants. 


Sweet Alyssum, Antirrhinum, 
Calandrinia umbellata, Candy- 
tuft, Cheiranthus Allionii, 


Chrysanthemums, Morning Star, 
Evening Star, and inodorum 


plenissimum, Clarkia, Coreopsis, 
Godetia, _ Larkspur, 
Virginian Stock. 


VEGETABLES. 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Corn 
Salad, Endive—a final sowing, 
Lettuce (hardy varieties to stand 
the winter), Onion, and a late 
sowing of Turnip. 


Silene, 


The best method of stopping is to cut off the 
top of the plant so further growth is prevented at 
the last fully open truss of flowers. 

This truss will, if the weather proves kind, 
mature its fruit, but in a poor weather season 
this is not to be expected. After the plants have 
been stopped in this way they will send out a 
number of side shoots, as soon as they show 
themselves these side shoots should be removed or 
the plants will become choked up with foliage. 

Finish planting winter greens and late broccoli 
as early in the month as possible. If the weather 
is dry when the planting is done well water the 
plants in to give them a good start, because they 
will never altogether overset a check at this stage. 


Among the Flowers 


flowers to die on the plants unless the seed is 

wanted. Many plants will quickly leave off 
flowering if seed is allowed to begin to form, 
while if the flowers are cut as soon as they begin 
to fade or before this they will keep flowering 
freely for weeks. Also dead flowers on plants 
quickly make the garden look untidy. 

The present is a good time to increase many 
varieties of pansies. This is best done by care- 
fully separating from the parent plant the small 
rooted side pieces or tufts, avoiding hollow 
stemmed pieces for this purpose. 

These small tufts will quickly begin growth 
again if planted in a cold frame, but if you have 
not one of these a very big proportion will grow and 
do quite well if carefully planted in the positions 
they are wanted to occupy out of doors. Especially 
if they receive attention with the watering can 
should the weather be dry while they are getting a 
hold in their new positions. 


[: the flower garden it is a big mistake to leave 


Dealing with Pentstemons 


Those who have some fine plants of pentstemons 
of which they wish to take cuttings so that they 
have a supply for the following season will need 
a cold frame or glass in some form. 

Strong side shoots of well seasoned wood should 
be broken from the parent plant and the lower 
leaves removed. A few pots will be needed and 
after making a horizontal cut just below the 
lowest joint the cuttings should be inserted round 
the sides of a pot. The pots are best filled with a 
light sandy loam. 

If only very small pots are at hand one cutting 
may be inserted in each pot, but usually the 
cuttings will root more quickly if placed at the 
side rather than in the middle of the pots. 

If there is only one cutting to a small pot it 
will be easier to move the plants to larger pots later 
without checking the growth. The cuttings 
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should be well watered and placed in the frame 
which is closed down and shaded in bright sun- 
shine. 


Later Handling 


When the cuttings are rooted the lights should 
be lifted in mild weather but closed and protected 
during frost. About March the plants should be 
placed in larger pots and about the second week in 
May they may be planted where they are to 
flower. 

Plants grown in this way will flower before those 
raised from seed or by division of the roots. 
Hollyhocks 
may be in- 
creased by 
cuttings during 
, this month as 
Ymay also 
fuchsias and 
cuttings of 
hardy shrubs 
may be taken 
and inserted 
=-for rooting 

now. 


A cutting of Pentstemon and 
how to insert round a pot 


Fruit 
S soon as raspberry canes have finished 
A fruiting the old canes are best removed. 
Late strawberries will be well over by now 
and if not begun earlier a start ought to be made 
with getting the beds clean and in good order at 
once. 

The best way to get rid of the rubbish is to burn 
it, the old leaves of the strawberry plants should 

be cut off and burned at the same time. 


Testing for Ripeness 


A few early varieties of apples and pears are 
ready at this time, but if the fruit is wanted for 
eating or for storing it is a mistake to gather it 
before it is really fit. 

The best method of testing fruit to find out 
whether or not it is ready to gather is to lift it on 
the palm of the hand while still on the tree. 

If a few fruits are tested in this way and four 
out of six part from the tree without being gripped 
or twisted it may be taken.for granted that the 
apples or pears on that tree are ready and may be 
gathered for storing or eating. 

Cooking apples are sometimes gathered before 
they are ripe, for use at once, but it is only a waste 
of the fruit'to gather for storing before it is fully fit. 
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Try the novelty of having a 


HIKE AT NIGHT 


EW people know of the pleasure and excite- 
Fn of hiking at night, but for experienced 
hikers there are few expeditions giving more 
fun. For a first hike choose a short summer night. 
Even at mid-summer nights are often very cold 
and it is a good idea to have a hot drink before 
leaving, whether hiking from home or from camp. 
A warm pullover is a distinct asset and it takes 
up very little room in a rucksack. Do not attempt 
a long hike to begin with. The secret of not tiring 
oneself out is to go easy, and keep going. Walk 
slowly enough to give the slowest member of the 
party a chance to keep up, but don’t dawdle ! 


Keep Together 

The party should endeavour to keep together for 
even familiar ground is confusing in the dark. 
Marshes, over-grown ditches and undergrowth 
hold dangers for the unwary, and for this reason it 
is wise to use routes well-known to yourselves for 
the first few hikes. 

Trees and other objects cast weird shadows in 
some lights and even the most confident stalwart 
may find he possesses nerves ! 

A rucksack is very much more convenient than 
a haversack for carrying kit even on a very short 
hike. It is put on your back and it stays there 
wherever you may happen to scramble, whereas a 
haversack slips round and gets in the way. 


On a night hike you will need to carry an extra 
pair of stockings (in case you step in that bog !), 
a warm pullover, a map and compass if you think 
you will need them and, of course, some food. 


Midnight Cooking 

You may be tempted to take only chocolate and 
sandwiches with you, but you will probably. find, 
that a hot meal at one o’clock in the morning is 
most welcome. Besides, cooking your own meal 
adds to the fun ! 

In the very early hours of the morning vitality 
is at a very low ebb and spirits are inclined to flag. 
The excitement of lighting a fire and cooking a meal 
in the open and in the middle of the night helps to 
add a dash of adventure and keeps up the enjoy- 
ment of the hike. 


Suitable Food 


There is no need to name here various hike dishes, 
but choose those which are simple and do not need 
much cooking, at least, for first attempts at 
night hiking. Fruit and chocolate should be 
included on your menu. 

The coldest part of a summer night is between 
two and half-past two, just before dawn begins to 
break. ‘Try to be on the road again by then. 

Saturday night is possibly the most convenient 
time for a night hike as there is a better possibility 
of a good rest on the following day. 
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Here are some practical hints on 


PREPARING WOOD SURFACES 
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spoil otherwise splendid pieces of work 

through not knowing how to prepare the 
wood properly for its finish. Just planing and 
glasspapering is not enough—unless the article is 
some rough affair of no great importance. 

But, taking things that are important, such as 
furniture, the preparation demands all the skill 
one can muster. Even if the wood is cheap, soft 
stuff like deal, it must be made beautifully smooth 
and free from waves and tears. 

These, though some sometimes invisible to the 
eye, always show up pretty badly under the 
coating of paint, enamel, varnish or polish, and in 
consequence, marks one down as a very careless 
worker. 


Preparing Soft Wood 


Fortunately, it is easy to learn and improve upon 
one’s capabilities, providing you have the deter- 
mination and the correct implements. For timber 
like pine and deal, a wooden smoothing plane and 
several grades of glasspaper, together with the 
cork block (or one made from wood faced with lino) 
would suffice. 

Now, if you look closely at machine-planed 
timber and move your finger tips lightly over the 
surface, you will find minute waves or hollows 
running across. ‘This is due to the rotor-cutting 
“irons ”’ of the planing machine. 

Though planed, therefore, the wood is never 
quite ready for use. Having selected the best 
(face) sides of the various parts of the article you 
are making, mark such with an X or by a looping 
curve running to the edge that has been straight- 
ened and squared. 

The smoothing plane must be keenly sharpened 
and set finely. The cutting edge of the iron, 
incidentally, must be slightly—very slightly: 
concave. If too concave or straight, it will cause 
a series of hollows and streaks upon which glass- 
paper will have little effect. 

When working with deal and other soft wood, 
the cover of the cutting iron should be adjusted 
to about 1/16in. from the cutting edge. 

If the grain is coarse and dotted with “live” 
and ‘“‘dead’”’ knots, the adjustment must be as 
fine as possible—not too fine or the shaving will 
crinkle up and gather tightly at the mouth of the 
plane. The whole iron should be also wedged in 
to project the minimum. ‘That is the secret of 
good smooth planing. 

Mind the “Flat” Grain 

Before planing a board, always look at its edges 
to see how the “ flat ’’ or surface grain is running. 
If straight with the thickness of the board you 
can plane it right or left, but if, for instance, it is 
leaning towards the right, it must be planed in that 
direction, while the other side is planed the oppo- 


\ GREAT many young woodworkers often 


site way. This saves “‘ digging ’’ up the grain and 
causing yourself unnecessary labour and bother. 

When planing, do it methodically and con- 
scientiously. You have, at the outset, only to 
remove the wavy marks set up by the planing 
machine. Roughness around knots should be 
given special care. 

You should try to reniove one complete shaving 


-from the board—that is, from head to foot. If 


very long, shave from the foot to the centre 
(raise the plane up here) and carry on to the head 
end. Always shave from left to right of the board, 
not up the middle or here and there. 

This means general evenness and coarse, medium 
and fine glasspaper will do the rest. Some workers 
tub the coarse paper across the grain, then with 
the grain, the medium and fine grades being rubbed 
with the grain only. 


Use of a Scraper 


With hardwood like oak and mahogany, a good 
wooden or iron smoothing plane, plus a scraper is 
essential. Unlike that of deal, the cover of the 
iron must always be set fine, particularly with the 
mahogany which has usually “cross” grain 
patches. 

By having the plane cutter razor keen and ad- 
justed the minimum, you can abolish all care 
about the grain direction. A really well set plane 
will shave just as easy against the grain as with it. 

Naturally, however, there are bound to be slight 
marks and roughness, but such can be corrected 
with the scraper. This, as you might know, is an 
oblong piece of sheet steel about 5ins. by 3ins. by 
1/16in. thick. 

The longer edges are filed square and flat and 
dressed on an oilstone. The edges are turned over 
with the back of a gouge or a piece of smooth 
steel rod so the ‘* burr ” is sharp and cuts into wood 
similar to the keen edge of a broken piece of glass. 


How a Scraper is Held 


The scraper is held firmly on the wood before 
you with both hands, the thumbs being pressed 
behind it close to the bottom or cutting edge. 
The pressure of the thumbs keeps the edge steady 
on the timber as you push the scraper forward 
to bring forth tiny, extremely fine shavings. Hold 
the scraper at an almost upright angle so the 
“purr ”’ eats into the wood. 

After scraping, use the three grades of glasspaper 
to make the surface even smoother. A fourth 
grade is sometimes used, this being No. O or No. 
OO. 

When scraped and glasspapered, some cabinet- 
makers “‘lift’’ the grain and possible dents by 
damping the wood surface slightly with a wet 
rag, then scrape and glasspaper it again when the 
wood is dry. 
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SPORTS as ea 
SILHOUETTE _ 
STATUES IN WOOD qQ a 


OMETHING new and pleasing for you. 
Novel little stands just 3}ins. high with 
realistic figures of sportsin outline. Several 
ways of doing it too, but all with a pleasing 
result. The circular base is cut in 3/16in. 
wood and the oval upright in {in. wood. 


The sports figures can be cut from thin 
wood (1/16in.) the ivorine (cream) or 
xylonite (polished black) composition, sheet 
bakelite or similar compositions. 


The background should contrast with the 
figure—polished black ground for ivorine 
cut-out, etc. Ebony colour polish 


very suitable, 


Line in the figure more, if you can draw, 
or leave in plain outline. Glue the overlay 
part on securely and in proper position. If 
a polished surface, scratch it to make the 
glue hold. 


If you. wish carve out the base 
to make stud tray. 
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The advertisements are inserted at the rate of 2d. per word prepaid. Name 
and address are counted, but initials or groups, such as E.P.S. or £1/11/6 are 
accepted as one word. Postal Order and Stamps must accompany the 


order. They will be inserted in the earliest issue. To sell anything except 
fretwork goods or those shown in Hobbies Handbook. Orders can be sent 


either to Hobbies Weekly, Advertisement Dept. 30/32 Ludgate Hill, London, 
A E.C.4, or Dereham, Norfolk. 
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10 STAMPS all different, sent genuine applicants ASTRONOMICAL | TELESCOPE OUTFITS 5/6!! For 

for approvals. Postage 2d. —Errington Macquire assembling 32ins. instrument. Comprising 1}in. 

(0), 54 Adiiog: Road, London, S.W.12. aperture objective with Brass Cell. Superior Eyepieces 

= = with Tubes. One day, two celestial, magnification 12, 35, 

G" .UE. Hobbies glue is as good as 25 years’ experience 50 diameters (latter equivalent 2 ,500 X area). In com- 
can make it. Sticks wood, china, leather, etc. In partment Box with illustrated instructions,— Below. 


tubes 6d. and 2d.—Hobbies Ltd., Dereham. ne MIDGET ELECTRIC AERO MOTORS 8/6!! Master- 
LONELY? Then write Secy., U.C.C., 16BB. Cambridge Piece in Miniature. Weight only 50.<grammes! !- 14/44 
<S 


volts. 2,000/4,000 R.P.M. Royal Blue Tubular Cade. 
j Londen; S.W.1. Genuine. Estabd. 1905. Diameter 24mm. , length 30mm. Complete in Box with 


: 3 midget doz. cells Operates from one or more) with 
RAME YOUR OWN lise tes. We supply, mitre instructions, Also sulle for Speed Boats. anes 
ock, cramps, mouldings > ae 
work. Frofitable, too Etiabhies Ltd., Dereham. experimentalield.—Bajow. 
LARGE STUDENTS MICROSCOPES 7/9!! Compound 
50 STAMPS FREE. Approvals 2d. stamp.—Paul, Lenses. Magnification 200 diameters (equivalent 40,000 
43 Bramley Road, London, W.10. area) Rack Pinion. Inclinable Claw-Foot Stand with 
ee Sea Mirror.— Below. 


? . 
W BY OF sae XOURSHTS fretmachine ? MIDGET TELESCOPES 1/3!! Open fountain size. 10 
from 35/- cash or easy payments.—Hobbies Ltd., Dereham. mile range, Triple brass sections. Bound in real hide. 
wb aah nent 2 for 2/--—Below. 


ux -HORSE- POWER and fractional horse- -power. Aero, 4-VOLT AC/DC ELECTRIC MOTORS 1/-!! 6,000 r.p.m. 
75 Petrol, Motor Castings. All sizes in stock. Interest- Complete kit of parts easily assembled, with "illustrated 
ing catalogue 3d.—Butler, Aero Works, Wade Street, instructions in box. 2 for 1/9.—Below. 


Littleover, Derby. ABOVE POST FREE. C.W.O., C.O.D. 1/- extra. Postage 


——-.  ~ extra. J. K. M. Holmes, Scientific Instrument Dealer 
[THE WORLD'S MOST POPULAR « FRETWORK Dept. H2 g Wolveleigh, Gosforth, Newcastle 


2 “ Vizcaya,’ 
SET—Hobbies Al, price 12/65 post 9d. Other sets ed sass 
from 1/6 to 25/-. Send for list.—Hobbies Ltd., Dereham. x 


FREE! Crete Rev olution; Hayti Commemorative, po wISH OUTFIT 2/35 post 6d. Cocipiieen three kinds 

* Indo-China and Bolivia Pictorial. to appli- of stain crystals, woodfiller, cotton-wool rubber, 
cants for bargain approvals. Postage. —Norris, Chilton, bottle of Hobbies “ Lightning” polish, glasspaper and 
Aylesbury, Bucks. instructions.—Hobbies Ltd., Dereham. 


Here’s a chance to buy 
some fine electric working models. 
If you are making a Doll’s House why 
not get the set of bathroom fittings in 


polished aluminium. SEARCH- 
LIGHT 


° With Powerful lens. 

= . 3 Bath (4} ins. long) 1/3 ; Washbasin ( d ins, Stands 4} ins. high. 

high, with poe, ise = Lamp _which high) 1/6; Stool (1} ins, high) Qd.; Towel Well. finished and 

3-lamp switch. pumped 6 ins lights. Complete er = aod I/-; Mat 64.; Fireside Set, fitted with 3 6 
‘ > Z i , 5 st 2d. extr y. 

With battery, high. Complete with _ battery ; ss on Postage 6d. 


Realistic Traffic Petrol Pumps Realistic Light- BATH ROOM FITTI NGS 


Lights. 7} ins. of Esso or house on rocks. 


with battery in- inside. 


walcil Uhl 2 i) 


Postage 3d. poate: 


Obtainable from Hobbies Ltd., Dereham, Norfolk, or 
branches in London, Glasgow, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Leeds, Sheffield, Southampton and Hull. 
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|e kee has issued a_ very 
large number of stamps lately 
which have had the portraits of 
various men. In some cases, 
these stamps have had the portrait 
of men of world-wide fame, and 
when this has been the case then 
it has been easy to write up the 
lives of these celebrities in such a 


Pierre Loti 


way that all who read will ap- 
preciate why they should appear 
on the stamps which go through 
the post. 


The difficulty is now that there 
are a few which can hardly be 
termed world-famous, but as 
philatelists we are very liable to be 
asked who is this man who is 
portrayed on this stamp. And to 
answer that you do not know any- 
thing about him is rather weak. 


So this time we have to consider 
a few names and faces which have 
appeared, and about which we may 
expect to be questioned. 


The first illustration is of the 
charity stamp value, 50c. plus 
20c. It shows a portrait of Pierre 
Loti, or at least, that is the name 
given on the stamp. Actually, it 
is only the pen name of the French 
Novelist Louis Marie Julien Viaud. 


He was born at Rochefort, on 
Jan. 14th, 1850. In 1867” he 
entered the French Navy, and 
became a captain in 1906. In 
1879 he produced his first tale, 
“ Aziyade.” It is a story of the 
Bosphorus, and it is the Bosphorus 
forming the view which appears 
on the left of the stamp. 


In 1880 came “ Rarahu,” which 
was reprinted in 1882 as “Le 
Mariage de Loti,” the story of an 
Englishman and a Tahitian girl. 
This work won for him instant 
popularity, but curiously enough 


his books are lacking in much that 
goes to make up a plot. 

In 1886 he wrote ‘‘ Le Pecheur 
d'Islande’”’ In 1923 he died on 
June 10th, having been a member 
of the French Academy since 1891. 

Another Frenchman who has 
been similarly honoured is Leon 
Gambetta. He was born at Cahors 
on April 2nd, 1838, and he studied 
law at Paris. Turning to politics, 
he was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1869, 

After the Emperor’ssurrender in 
1870 at Sedan, he became Minister 
of the Interior and of War, in the 
Government of National Defence. 
He escaped from Paris in a 
balloon, and went to Tours where 
he did a great deal to arouse the 
French against the Germans. 

He is regarded as one of the 
founders of the Republic, because 
through newspaper efforts he did 
so much to. strengthen the 
constitution. 

He was elected President of the 
Chamber in 1879, and was Premier 
from 1881 to 1882. An accidental 
wound from a pistol brought 


Leon Gambetta 


Jean Charcot 


about his death in 1882 ; the last 
day of that year actually. 

The third illustration shows 
another Frenchman who has 
earned the right to have his 
portrait on the postage stamps of 
his country. It is Jean Charcot, 
who captained the “ Porquoi Pas ” 
which was lost with all hands off 
Greenland last year. 

Below the name is seen the 
inscription ‘Société des Oeuvres 
de mer’ and this informs us that 
the stamp is issued in aid of a 


French 
Celebrities 


charity for merchant seamen 
The premium of 35c. goes to this, 
the postal value being 65c. 


Great Men on Stamps 


E is some little time since we 
considered some of the lives 
of the great men whose portraits 
appear on postage stamps. A 
year ago, July 20th, 1937, Gugliel- 
mo Marconi passed away. 

Italy has honoured this great 
man with an issue of three stamps, 
20, 50 and 1 
lire 25 cente- 
simi. The de- 
sign is a very 
plain one, but 
the man por- 
trayed was 
surely one of 
the most im- 
portant men 
of the world. 

He was 
born at Count Marconi 
Bologna’ on 
April 25th, 1874, and his mother 
was Irish. Marconi took out an 
English patent and made his first 
demonstrations from the G.P.O. 
St. Martins-le-Grand, London, in 
1896. The next year he was 
invited by the Italian Government 
to superintend the erection of a 
land station which was able to 
communicate with Italian battle- 
ships. A company was also 
formed in England to take over 
his patents except in Italy. 

In 1900 Marconi built a long- 
distance station in Cornwall which 
successfully sent messages to 
Newfoundland. He served in the 
Italian Army and Navy during 
the Great War. 

He began experiments with the 
short waves which led to the 
‘beam’ system of long distance 
and directed wireless transmission. 
He owned a yacht called the 
‘Electra’ and many of his 
experiments have been made from 
this. 

In 1909 he was awarded the 
Nobel prize for Physics, and he 
was made a Senator in 1915 and a 
Marquess in 1929. Through his 
death a year ago science lost a 
splendid research student. 


«POSTE 


Big bargains in Stamps in our Miscellaneous Adverts. 
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An Expert Designed It... 


You will be thrilled at the wonderful perform- 


> ance of this splendid model. An expert de- 
3ft. 10in. = N signed it. From tip to tip of its 3ft. 1oins. 
Wing’ Span J 2-3 N wing span it reflects the touch of a master 
¥, P | He = hand. Remember, this is no midget......but 

/ 


a model you will be proud to fly anywhere. 


14in. “ Prop” The kit of parts costs only 19/6 and is really 


Hobbies Ltd., Dereham, 
Norfolk and Branches 


__Build it from this Kit 


The Kit includes 14in. Airscrew, balsa; 
spruce, birch, gears, piano wire, ityds. 
Fap Silk “Durofix,” 20yds. strip rubber, 
etc. and costs only 19/6 ; postage 6d. The 
design chart (No. 2121) and instructions 
cost a further 6d. 


cheap at the price. 


Start building it NOW! 


A Flying Model 


LOW-WING 
MONOPLANE 


TRANSFERS 


Transfers cost little but add lots to the appearance 
of a job. A tray, cabinet door, or panel is often 


: es . 5230. 
beautified by the addition of a suitable transfer. Face aed Bek: 
They are easily applied with Hobbies Special Price — : 
Transfer Fixer which costs only 6d. and 9d. per No. 5231 ite srmathtes ath atta atiealattin alta atibnta 
bottle. Postage is extra to all prices. Black and Box. 
Price 2d. 
Ln 
No. 5232. 
> ae. Black. and Box. 
{ j Price 2d. 
— No, 5234. 


No. 5195. 14 in. 
<1in. Price $d. 


4 
No. 5270. 44in. x 
3hin. Price 2d. }y0# 
No. 5617. 3in. 
high. Price 1d. 


Black and Box. 
Price 14d. 


No. 5235. 
Black and Box. 
Price 14d. 


No. 5238. 
Box only, 1d. 


No. 5239. 
Mother-of-Pearl 
and_ Rosewood. 


Price 3d. 


No, 5240. 
Box only, 1d. 


No, 5241, 
Black and Box. 
Price 1id. 


No. 5242. 
Be aoe and Bex. 
. A special illustrated list of the full rice lid. 
No. 5608. < 6 in. range of transfers ts obtainable free 
ngage ~ poe anne: eget Se nch or by post es ates 
5 le \° : ‘ Jor- atinwood. 
igh: Price 14d. Dg Hobbies Ltd., De ees Nor Price 2d. 


TRANSFER BANDINGS 


These strips are 23ins. long and are 
illustrated about one-half actual width. 
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HOBBIES 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES. LTD. 
Below are the addresses where Hobbies goods can be purchased. 
In addition, all leading stores and ironmongers stock or can 
obtain your requirements in fretwork and woodwork, designs. 
wood, turned legs, moulding, polish, etc. 

HOBBIES OWN BRANCHES— 


LONDON - - —- 16 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.I. 
LONDON - - - - - -_ (47 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
LONDON - - - - 83 NEWINGTON BUTTS, S.E.11. 
GLASGOW - - - - — —- 326 ARGYLE STREET. 
MANCHESTER - - - — — - - 10 PICCADILLY. 
BIRMINGHAM - - - - —- - 9a HIGH STREET. 
SHEFFIELD - - - - - 4 ST. PAUL’S PARADE. 
LEEDS - - - — {0 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
SOUTHAMPTON - —- - 25 BERNARD STREET. 
HULL - - - - - — - 13 PROSPECT STREET. 
CANADA 


54 WELLINGTON STREET WEST, TORONTO. 

HOBBIES AGENCIES— 
Aberdeen.—Jas. Mutch, Ltd., 47 Broad Street ; Blackburn.— 
Mr. H. Mercer, 68 Darwen Street; Bradford.—Messrs. T. 
Underwood & Co., 17 Lower Godwin Street, ; Brighton.—J. 
B. Bennett & Co., North Road; Cambridge—Mr. H. S. 
Driver, 28 Hills Road; Canterbury.—Mr. T. D. Goodman, 
88 Burgate Street and 16 St. George's Street ; Cardiff.— 
John Hall (Tools) Ltd., 22 and 24 Morgan Arcade; 
Croydon.—L. H. Turtle, Ltd., 6 Crown Hill; Dover.—Mr. E. F. 
Bockham, Queen's Gardens; Dublin.—Mr. J. J.. McQuillan, 
36 Capel Street; Dundee.—Phins Ltd., 29 Nethergate ; 
Folkestone.—Mr. W. Allsworth, 16 and 18 Guildhall Street ; 
Hastings.—Mr. W. H. Mozley, 4 York Buildings ; Leicester.— 
Mr, Frank Berry, 3 Loseby Lane; Liverpool.—Mr. C. Lucas, 
17 Houghton Street; London.—Messrs. H. Osman, 
166 Aldersgate Street, E.C. ; Newport, Mon.—John Hall (Tools) 
Ltd., 81 High Street; Reading.—Mr. W. J. Sargent, 
44 West Street; Swansea—John Hall (Tools) Ltd., 
8 Gower Street; York.—Messrs. J. H. Shouksmith & Sons, 
132 Micklegate. 


HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS : 


DEREHAM, NORFOLK 


GENERAL NOTICES. 


EDITORIAL. 

All Editorial matter should be sent to The Editor, Hobbies Weekly 
Dereham, Norfolk. If enclosed with orders or other matter for 
Hobbies Ltd., it should be written on a separate sheet of paper. Any 
— ~ pica an answer must have a stamped addressed envelope 
enclosed. 


DESIGN SHEETS. 

The presentation Design Sheet is given only with current copies of 
Hobbies Weekly, and not with back numbers. The designs, however, 
can be obtained separately, from Hobbies Ltd., price 4}d., post free, 
or 10d. in the case of double size sheets. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

All orders and letters respecting advertisements should be addressed 
either to the Advertisement Manager, Hobbies Weekly, Dereham 
Norfolk, or to 30/32, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 


INDEXES AND BINDING CASES. 

An Index for any volume is obtainable for 4d. post free, and Binding 
Cases to take a complete set of 26 issues (making the volume) are 
supplied for 1/6, or sent post free for 1/8. The Cases are in red linen 
with gold blocked name on the front. The Azabook Binder, to hold 
24 copies which you can fix in yourself is 3/3 (3/6 post free) including 
two dozen fastening staples. 


BACK COPIES. 
Back copies are obtainable from the Editorial address given above 
or from the Publisher, price 2d. a copy, plus postage. 


CONTRIBUTIONS. | 
The Editor is always pleased to consider suitable articles for these 
pages, which, if accepted, will be paid for at the usual rates. While 
every effort will be made to return unsuitable contributions (if stamps 
for that purpose are sent with them), the Editor does not accept any 
responsibility for their loss. 


SUBSCRIPTION. 
Hobbies will be forwarded by post to any part of the world at the 
following prepaid rates. Twelve months 13/-, six months 6/6, three 
months, 3/3. Registered for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post 


ERLE LST ERR ERE MRE PN RTE RT ITS OEE ES 


OVERSEAS POSTAGE RATES 


H For the sake of those readers living abroad who order their goods from England, we give below the postai charges 


; Not over 

H 2 lbs. 3 lbs. 7 Ibs, 11 lbs. 22 lbs. 
Australia 1/4 per Ib. and 6d. per Ib. after up to 11 Ibs. 
: Barbados .. . 1/6 1/6 3/- 4/3 6/9 
i British Guiana .. 1/9 1/9 3/- 4/3 7/9 
? Ceylon fe Fp eee) en te ay 3 7/9 
? Dutch East Indies.. 4/- 5/6 5/6 6/3 10/3 


i Egypt ES Pe Die 2G - 416 7/3 
: France = Pi Yee) Eee oe at 4/3 
: Gibraltar .. 46> 1/6) "2/9" 3/98 6/3 
? Gold Coast... .. 2/6. 2/6. 3/6 4/9 — j- 
i India = a amie Da. 319.2. 5/3 8/3 
: Iraq oe tead/S 28/3 4/9 = Cf /6* 
: Jamaica... . 16 1/6 3/- 4/- 6/6 
? Kenyaand Uganda 2/9 2/9 4/6 6/3 10/3 
: Malay States ee) Se es ee 7/9 


: Malta os racik: Y Ai etait W Dee ter 4 6 aca 1) 6/- 
: Newfoundland a aBf=— {2)/- 3/6 4/9 8/>. 


on parcels from some of the principal countries. If the weight of the goods are known, the amount shown in the 
proper column should be added to the remittance when the goods are ordered. A special leaflet giving particulars 
of postage in other countries is obtainable on request to the Export Dept., Hobbies Ltd., Dereham, Norfolk, England, 


Not over H 

2 lbs. 3 Ibs. 7 Ibs. 11 Ibs. 22 Ibs. } 
New Zealand «i 2[8. 2/8 --4]/=.> 6/3 9/3 
Nigeria is .- 2/6 2/6. 3/6  5/- 7/6 
Palestine .. . 2/8 2/8 3/6 4/6 8/- 
Persia (Iran) we 2/8 > Bla 4f-~— 6]3 - 
Se Fislena ch A AOS BE... 4/8 es 
Se bee HOA Be oe 70 
St. Vincent .. .. 2/- . 2)/- 3/9 ~ 6/6 8/- 
Sierra Leone 2/6 2/6 3/6 4/9 7/- 


South Africa (Union) 9d. per Ib.—11 Ibs. only. 
Rhodesia, Southern 1/4 per 1b.—11 Ibs. only. 

3 Northern 1/8 per lb.—11 Ibs. only. 
Straits Settlements 2/- 2/- 3/3 4/6 7/9 


Tanganyika Territory 2/9 2/9 4/6 6/3 10/3 : 
Trinidad and Tobago 1/9 1/9 3/3 4/9 7-3 


US Ae bese. -7 ee Oe ae et 8/G = 0 ene) 


Zanzibar .. = «ws «2/3 2/8 8/9 B/B—Ci«éYBS: 


Irish Free State, 2 lbs. 6d., 5 lbs. 9d., 8 Ibs., 1/-, 11 Ibs. 1/3 *Up to 20 Ibs. only. 


With comfortable wooden handle and strong well- 
shaped head. 9+ins. long. 


5d Post Obtainable from Hobbies Lid., Dereham, Norfolk, 
« 2d. or any branch or Agency. 


REPLY COUPON 


One of these small Coupons and a stamp for 
I4d, must be attached to your letter to the 
Editor, if you are enquiring about anything 


which demands an answer, Cut the Coupon 
out and put it in with your letter which 
should be addressed to The Editor, Hobbies 
Weekly, Dereham, Norfolk, 


An Old Favourite 
In a New Form... 


... at a Record 


Low Price ! 


Hitherto, you had to pay go/- for a 
Fretmachine fitted with a Drilling 
Attachment. Now—with the intro- 
duction of this new A1—you can buy 
the world’s most popular fretmachine, 
with a treadle drilling attachment, 
for only 7o/-. 


A Time Saver ! 


If you have never before used a Fretmachine fitted with 
a treadle drilling attachment you have a new experience 

. . a new delight in store. It works so smoothly 
that you ate hardly conscious of any extra effort when 
treadling. It drills all the holes for interior fret-cutting 
in a fraction of the time spent with the ordinary hand 
drill. When the attachment is not required the belt is 
easily thrown off and the machine used in the usual way. 


Buy from any Hobbies Branch or Agent, 

or ditect from Hobbies Limited, Dereham, Carriage Forward 
ae Norfolk. 
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HOBBIES 


fifi Ar MACHINE 


With Drill 


Or supplied on easy payments of 7/- down and 28 payments of 2/6. 
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